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CHAPTER XIX. AT HOME, 


Poppy LATIMER and her aunt came 
quietly home together about three weeks 
after this, arriving at Bryans one wild and 
windy evening. 

-Hardly anybody knew when they were 
coming. The old coachman, who had 
driven Poppy to her christening, stopped 
on his way down and took Mr. Cantillon to 
the station, He came back with them to 
the Court, where he dined and slept, the 
usual plan in bad weather, and was 
catechised by Poppy as to the exact state 
of everybody in the parish. While she 
was away for half an hour, talking to Mrs. 
Arch, her.old nurse, and one or two other 
faithful old friends, he sat in his favourite 
corner of the drawing-room, and watched 
Fanny as she fidgeted about, with happy, 
peaceful eyes which were not now afraid to 
look into a bright future. He had not yet 
actually asked Fanny if she knew what he 
was thinking about, and if Poppy’s 
marriage might be the signal for theirs. Of 
the first he felt tolerably sure; as to the 
second, he had little doubt of her answer. 

The time for Poppy’s wedding was not 
yet fixed. There were a good many 
arrangements to be made, and no one had 
gone beyond saying with a certain vague- 
ness, ‘‘ early in the year.” 

*‘ Not in Lent,” said the Rector. 

* Not till after Lent, Idare say. I hope 
not,” Fanny answered a little mechani- 
cally. 


She was walking slowly round the 
immense square room, visiting distant 
tables, giving an impatient push now and 
then to a stately old Oriental vase or a 
large illustrated book. The room was 
lighted by several lamps and a blezing 
fire, but it seemed so dark and vast that 
nothing could make it cheerful, except 
perhaps the lighting up of the enormous 
old glass chandelier which hung in the 
middle. The dingy brown and dim gold 
with which the walls were papered was 
nearly hidden by full-length portraits in 
heavy frames, and dark, Datch-looking 
landscapes. A French buhl clock, perhaps 
as old as Louis the Fourteenth, ticked slowly 
on the high carved mantelpiece, which 
was itself very handsome. Rows of china 
figures, half lost in shadow, stood on each 
side of the clock. There were a good 
many stiff-looking tables, six or seven 
large sofas, a few very comfortable chairs, 
large and roomy, and some old-fashioned 
ones of sterner make, The carpet and the 
hesvy curtains were a little worn. The 
chairs and sofas were all covered with 
various ancient chintzes in large patterns, 
faded by time and washing. Very little 
in fact had been done to the room since 
the marriage of Poppy’s grandfather, 
nothing since that of her father. 

Two Skye terriers, tired with the 
rapture of their mistress’s return, lay 
stretched on the large soft hearth-rug and 
could hardly be distinguished from it. 

“T really am a little out of patience with 
Poppy,” said Miss Latimer in her most 
reasonable voice, ‘‘I mean to have my 
own way, however—and you must stand 
by me, Henry, for she thinks a great deal 
of your opinion. The whole house wants 
doing up and refurnishing, from the 





garret to the cellar. It is completely out 
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of date, and comfortless to the last degree. 
Besides, these old-fashioned arrangements 
are terribly extravagant. Look at such a 
grate as that, for instance! Hideously 
ugly, and burns half a ton of coal every 
night, besides logs. Don’t laugh; I’m 
very much in earnest. Poppy says my 
ideas are extravagant; they are nothing 
of the kind. Such a house as this is most 
expensive to live in. She ought to 
remember that life now will be a very 
different thing from what it has been for 
the last few years—only two quiet women, 
and no entertaining at all—or even what 
it was in the last year or two of her dear 
father and mother. Young married 
people like her and Arthur will be quite in 
a different position ; a great deal will be 
expected from them. I almost think it 
will be worth while to pull the house down 
and build another. Such rooms as these 
are enough to break one’s heart — no 
recesses, no corners, nothing picturesque ; 
no place for poetry or art or imagination. 
Just a—a rectangular area—is that right, 
Henry ?” 

“ Qaite right, my dear friend,” he said 
gently. ‘“ But I’m afraid you can hardly 
plead economy as a reason for pulling down 
this beautiful old house.” 

“Oh! You admire it,do you? Well, 
I must say I like modern comfort. and art, 
and all that. But of course one feels pro- 
voked when a girl who ought to see it all so 
plainly turns round and says that she wants 
nothing new and no alteration whatever. 
But I don’t despair. We have time before 
us, Mrs. Nugent is coming by-and-by, 
and I’m quite sure of what she will say. 
No young man would care to live in such 
an old-fashioned, uncomfortable barn as 
this, so we shall have Arthur on our side, 
and then Poppy is sure to give in. At 
least, Henry, if you like the house, you 
must confers that paint and papers and 
furniture and everything are in the last 
stage of wretchedness,” 

‘JT dare say it is a little shabby,” said 
Mr. Cantillon, who hesitated about die- 
agreeing with her. “But I don’t myself 
care for those smart modern drawing-rooms 
straight out of an upholsterer’s shop. I 
am afraid, you know, I like a room to look 
—as this does—as if one or two generations 
had lived in it, And you wouldn’t of 
course send away the pictures ?” 

*‘ Nearly all of them, I certainly would, 
This room is not a picture gallery. They 
can go into the hall, and the dining-room, 
and the passages upstairs.” 





“ Plenty there already,” murmured the 
Rector. ‘‘ Well, I should make a few 
changes in this room. Perhaps a new 
carpet—and I particularly dislike that 
chandelier, which seems incongruous, 
But you know, I suppose, what is the one 
great fault of the room ?” 

*¢ Hopeless ugliness,” replied Miss Fanny. 
“TI may sound unfeeling, but from a child 
I always thought so. Utterly stupid and 
uninteresting. Those pictures of my 
ancestors may be fine, but they bore me to 
extinction.” 

“No, no, Fanny. Let the pictures stay. 
Introduce some books, some intelligent 
modern books, and, if you like, send most 
of those great illustrated volumes away 
into the library.” 

“ Books—yes, I dare say, Your remedy 
for everything,” said Fanny, smiling, and 
she came to sit down near him in the 
corner of a large sofa. ‘ Well, at present 
it is no use talking to Poppy. She won't 
listen to me—I bide my time till Arthur 
and his mother are here. Then you will 
see! But dear Poppy, at present, is quite 
taken up with match-making.” 

 Tndeed !” 

“Yes, We must not talk about it 
openly; but if you can help towards 
bringing it to pass you will earn eternal 
gratitude from Poppy. I should be very 
glad, too, for reasons of my own.” 

“Who are the victims? Anybody in 
the village $” 

Miss Latimer leaned a little towards him 
and whispered: ‘Geoffrey Thorne and 
Maggie Farrant.” 

“Oh!” The Rector gave a kind of 
whistle of astonishment. ‘She wishes 
that, does she? Why?” 

“ Well, she takes an interest in the man. 
So do you, don’t you, Henry? She thinks 
him clever ; which I don’t. Do you? Of 
course it would be a good match for him. 
The girl is thought very pretty, and will 
have some money. Then really, as to 
Maggie, nothing better could happen to a 
girl like her. I have encouraged the idea 
because I think, just as you do, that Poppy 
has spoilt the girl—most unfortunately, 
though with the kindest intentions—and 
as time goes on she will find her rather 
seriously on her hands. For instance, I 
don’t quite see how she can have her at 
her parties, and so on. The girl will expect 
it, no doubt—conceited little puss—and 
there is no knowing what Poppy in her 
dear Quixotism may feel herself obliged to 
do. I always disapproved of the friend- 
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ship, and now I see a great deal of awk- 
wardness in the future. Arthur’s friends 
will be coming, too, and—well, I should 
like Miss Maggie and those eyes of hers to 
be safe out of the way.” 

Mr. Cantillon stared into the fire. 

“The plan has certain points,” he said, 
hesitating. “Only —dces Poppy think 
that girl good enough for Geoffrey Thorne? 
And how do you know that he will take a 
fancy to her ?” 

“T believe she is a nice girl in her way. 
They are fairly equal in birth, I suppose. 
One can’t make these things happen, of 
course,” said Miss Latimer, though she 
smiled and coloured faintly as she thought 
of a very recent piece of successful match- 
making. ‘I only say that Poppy would 
be glad, and so should I. There is no more 
to be said ; only sometimes people’s friends 
find it possible to give a little push or pull 
in the right direction, you know.” 

“T am not clever at pushing and pull- 
ing,” said the Rector thoughtfully, 

Geoffrey's face seemed to rise between 
him and the fire, and he heard again the 
young fellow’s voice telling his hopeless 
love-story. 

“He may marry some day,” thought Mr. 
Cantillon, ‘ But not now, not here. Not 
from pique and disappointment ; he is too 
good for that. And, therefore, not for 
years and years.” 

He was a little glad that Poppy came 
back into the room at this moment, full of 
some village story that Mrs, Arch and the 
old nurse had been telling her. Neither 
Geoffrey’s nor Maggie’s name was men- 
tioned again that evening. 

It was a wild and windy night. The 
sea of flame, made of glowing beech-trees, 
on which the house looked down in this 
last week of October, lost much of its 
beauty in the storm that swayed the 


| branches and laid a thick gold carpet of 


leaves in the avenue. Mr, Cantillon could 
not sleep, and lay thinking sadly, though 
something told him that the happiness of 
his own life was assured, and that Fanny 
Latimer, with her pretty figure and bright 
eyes and becoming gown, and the smile 
that he had always loved, and the faults 
that only amused him, and the liveliness 
that enchanted him, would crown their old 
friendship before very long by giving her- 
self to him altogether. He had always an 
excuse for Fanny. Her heresies about the 
old house and the pictures were quite ex- 
plained by the fact that, as it sometimes 
happens, she had more of the nature of her 





own pretty and frivolous little mother than 
of the more stately Latimer line. They 
would far more willingly have claimed 
Poppy as belonging to them. 

The Rector’s waking dreams had thus a 
background of content; but his kind heart 
and fanciful mind were a good deal more 
occupied with Geoffrey Thorne, and these 
women’s preposterous plans for him, than 
with any joy of his own. He was very 
sorry that Geoffrey had given up his wise 
plan of going away to paint and study in 
Spain. He had been unable to understand 
Poppy’s motive in asking him not to go. 
Now of course it was plain, and the 
Rector, for once in his life, felt angry with 
Poppy. She had no right, he thought, 
to sacrifice a fine young fellow to old 
Farrant’s ignorant grand-daughter, pretty 
as she might be. Her friendship for the 
girl, which must have grown out of pity 
and the want of something to do, did not 
j aay such a piece of match-making as 
this, 

“ Miss Porphyria might be ashamed if 
she knew all,” the Rector thought. ‘No, 
Fanny, I will have no hand in your con- 
spiracies ; on the contrary, I shall try to 
send him out of the country.” 

Mr. Cantillon went back to his house the 
next morning soon after breakfast. Poppy, 
standing at the high window of her own 
little sitting-room, which was partly over 
the hall and looked down the length of the 
avenue, saw him as he went. The storm 
of the night was over, but there was still 
wind enough to shake down showers of 
glowing orange on his path, and even on 
his shoulders. . 

Poppy’s room was plain, old-fashioned, 
and a little disorderly, without any at- 
tempt at modern ornament, except a few 
quaint pots, generally very ugly, which 
she had picked up in her travels. Among 
other untidinesses her collection of Herz- 
heim pottery lay half unpacked on the floor. 
Books lay in piles here and there. Poppy 
liked books but cared nothing for editions 
or bindings, and many of those in her 
bookcases, which had been presents in 
smart binding from friends and relations, 
looked both supercilious and neglected 
among a crowd of old childish favourites 
with loose leaves and split backs. On the 
walls hung a few old landscapes, dark and 
Dutch-looking, like those in the drawing- 
room, Over the chimney-piece was a 
lovely Sir Joshua half-length of a beautiful 
fair woman, a Miss Elizabeth Latimer of 
those days. Poppy’s father had given the 
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picture to her when she was a child be- 
cause of the likeness which no one could 
help seeing, and which had now become 
most strikingly remarkable, Photographs 
of Poppy’s father and mother, rather stiff 
and melancholy in effect, and giving little 
idea of the Squire’s joviality and his wife's 
sweetness, stood on the mantelpiece ; there 
also was Aunt Fanny’s pretty picture, the 
same that was enshrined in Mr. Cantillon’s 
study. Poppy had that morning brought 
in a smart and distinguished - looking 
photograph of Arthur Nuge1t in a French 
leather frame, She set it down on the 
table with a lingering look, and then 
walked forward and stood at the window, 
There she looked out on the fiying clouds 
and gleams of sunshine, the waving and 
rustling of the beautiful yellow trees, the 
moving shadows on bright green grass and 
brown even road. Down by the bridge 
she could see the river flashing as it ran, 
bank-full from recent rains. 

Poppy stood and looked for a few 
minutes, till the Rector had disappeared, 
and no living thing moved in the avenue. 
Then she turned round to the table and 
took up Arthur’s photograph again. 

** Will you like it, dear?” she said, 
under her breath, “It all belongs to 
you.” After a moment she sighed. ‘‘ What 
have I done to be so happy !” 

They had been engaged for nearly a 
month now; most of this time had been 
spent tegether, and Poppy was, as she 
said and thought, perfectly happy. Arthur’s 
naturally gentle and affectionate nature 
made it easy for him to give her all she 
wanted, and that, indeed, was not much. 
Poppy’s love for him was not of a kind to 
admit any impatience, selfishness, or even 
fancifulness. She was one of those very 
rare people who forget themselves when 
they are in love, and give themselves 
without a thought of asking whether the 
return might not be something even better 
than it is, Poppy would never have 
questioned the truth of those words, re- 
peated by some careful hearer to St. Paul, 
that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Perhaps, in truth, her realisa- 
tion of all she could give Arthur might 
have struck mean minds—it did strike 
Alice Nugent so—as being a little exag- 
gerated, almost arrogant; and yet in 
Poppy’s heart there was a humility which 
counted herself the least of these things, 
and all put together quite unworthy of the 
hero she thought him. 

A few minutes of happy dreaming 





suggested that she must write to Arthur. 
She turned towards the large old writing- 
table which Aunt Fanny thought so 
absurd in a girl’s sitting-room. As 
she turned, her eyes were caught by the 
bright colours and gilded mount and frame 
of a water-colour drawing which stood on 
a chair behind the door. It was Geoffrey 
Therne’s sketch of Herzheim. There it all 
was, the blue-green lake, the masses of 
changing trees, the red-roofed town with 
its quaint towers and windows and chim- 
neys, the white ramparts of the Castle, the 
dreamy line of mountain background. She 
stood and locked, smiling and really 
delighted. Herzheim, happiest place on 
earth! There, on that height above the 
town, she had first seen Arthur. 

A kind thought of the artist was not 
far away. It was certainly better than 
many of his :ketches; there was more 
imagination in it, more atmosphere; the 
colouring was softer and more natural. 
She was very much obliged to Geoffrey, 
and thought that she must write at once to 
thank him. She moved slowly away, her 
eyes still lingering on the bright foreign 
scene, which now in autumn England 
seemed a dream. Sitting down at her 
writing-table, she took a large sheet of 
paper and began : 

“My own Arthur——” 

She had not written a page, but was 
quite absorbed in her letter, when there 
came a very gentle tap at the door, She 
neither heard nor answered it. Then the 
door was softly opened, and a girl glided 
in; a voice at the back of her chair mur- 
mured, “Darling!” She started, flushed 
crimson, pushed her letter out of sight, and 
turned laughing, though with a sort of 
confusion, to receive Maggie Farrant’s 
eager caress, 

Tn a few minutes they were both sitting 
on the large sofa near the window, half of 
which was piled with papers and books. 
Poppy had quite recovered herself; she 
was really fond of the girl, and found 
something irresistible in her affection, 
shown in a hundred pretty looks and ways. 
Tt was not difficult, after the first, to turn 
the talk away from herself. Maggie was 
quick enough to understand her friend, and 
knew tkat in time she should hear every- 
thing she wanted to know. So they 
talked of Maggie’s self and all her doings, 
and of her picture, which she was longing 
to show; and then, much to Poppy’s 
satisfaction, she went into raptures of 
admiration over Geoffrey’s sketch of 
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Herzheim, and came lightly back towards 
the sofa with words that Poppy rejoiced 
to hear. 

“TI think he is such a nice man, you 
know, so clever and so good. And I 
almost love him, I do really, for having 
saved you in Paris that day. Tell me, 
darling, were you——” 

The girl stopped suddenly on her way 
across the room. Poppy, sitting half in 
the shadow of the curtains, leaning back 
with a happy, interested smile, was con- 
scious that she was once more colouring 
up to her hair. It was also true, though 
she hardly knew it, that a faint shade 
of annoyance, involuntary, uncontrollable, 
passed over her face at Maggie’s next 
words, spoken as she bent eagerly to look 
at Arthur’s photograph : 

“Poppy, dear, is this Mr. Nugent? You 
never told me how handsome he was! 
He’s perfectly sweet !” 

Poppy could not blame the girl if some- 
thing jarred, if something was not quite 
bearab'e, in her lively and not very refined 
admiration. It was all very well, bestowed 
on Geoffrey Thorne’s picture of Herzheim, 
but on Arthar—this indeed was different. 
But Maggie was not to be blamed; that 
Poppy felt and knew. She had not, poor 
child, a “sentiment de nuances exquie.” 
Poppy had made a friend, and must take 
her as she was, though now and then a 
little painful surprise might come of it. 
Any such surprise must be, and was, 
hidden in secret depths of a mind which 
was both just and generous, 

‘Come back here,” she said, “ and I will 
tell you all about Paris. Yes, he saved my 
life, for in another moment the horse 
would have trodden upon me.” 











THE POETS OF THE PULPIT. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


THE Church has given to the world a long 
succession of statesmen — Anselm, Lam- 
bard, Becket, Wolsey, and Laud, in our 
own country (we might justly add Wilber- 
force and Tait) ; Richelieu and Mazarin in 
France; Ximenes and Alberoni in Spain ; 
and not a few of the Popes, such as Gre- 
gory the First, Sextus the Fifth, Julian 
the Second, Leo the Tentb, and the present 
wearer of the triple crown. She has given 
us also philosophers and scholars of the 
highest rank, and from the calm and leisure 
of cell and cloister has sprung many a 
monumental work of successful research 





and laborious meditation. Farther, it has 
given us poets; but it is noticeable that 
these as a rule have not beon filled with 
‘the divine air.” They have sung with 
ease and grace, some with a certain degrea 
of strength, almost all with the serious 
reflection suggested by familiar contact with 
the graver issues of life; but they have 
seldom attained to the higher spheres of 
poetry—to those ‘‘celestial altitudes” 
which the great Master-Singers have made 
their own, where they sit and hear the 
voices of the gods, That is to say, they 
have not risen out of the second class, 
and a great many have never risen even 
into that. Probably the measured order, 
the prescribed forms, the moral and intel- 
lectual discipline of the Church, are un- 
favourable to any bold reach of imagination 
or broadening range of thought. 

Czedmon, from whose “ Paraphrase of 
the Creation and Fall of Satan” Milton 
did not disdain to borrow, was a monk of 
Whitby. Abbot Aldhelm of Malmesbury 
was of —* repute as a singer and in- 
ventor of English verse; and a picturesque 
story is told how that, in the guise of 
a gleeman or minstre), he would stand on 
the bridge between town and country, and 
sing, to prevent people from running home 
directly after mass, as they were wont 
to do, without waiting for the sermon ; so 
that the layman’s aversion to the sermon js 
a thing of twelve centuries’ date! Then 
came Bishop Cymwulf, with his poetical 
version of the ‘Legend of St. Helen” ; and 
after a long interval Ware, the author of 
the romance of “The Brut,” who was 
made Bishop of St. Asaph, in reward, I 
suppose, of his poetical efforts, as in the 
eighteenth century men were elevated to 
the episcopal bench for editing Greek 
plays. A name to be held in honour is 
that of Walter Map, or Mapes, who was 
not only a poet but a wit — the first 
clerical wit, perhaps, on record. Map in- 
vented the character of Bishop Golias in 
order to cover his sharp attacks on the 
corruption of the clergy. In his book 
“De Nugis” he anticipated the productions 
of a large class of book-makers—the writers 
of ‘ Diaries,” and ‘ Reminiscences,” and 
“Recollections ”—though it is true that, 
as became a bishop, he mingled his con- 
temporary gossip with much serious com- 
ment. Bat his great claim to the gratitude 
of posterity — which, like other debtors, 
is never very ready to pay up its debte—is 
that he re-wrote, or rather re-created and 
spiritualised the Arthurian legends, ir- 
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fusing into them the life-blood of Chris- 
tianity, and endowing our literature with 
the precious gifts of the fables of ‘“ Lance- 
lot of the Lake,” the “Quest of the Holy 
Graal,” and the “ Passing of Arthur.” 
Here we have poetical invention in its 
highest and purest form, and, perhaps, 
Bishop Map is, on the whole, the great- 
est poet the pulpit has ever known. 
Layamon, who first told the story of 
Brut to Englishmen in their own lan- 
guage, was a rural priest, and adminis- 
tered the services of the Church in a quiet 
Worcestershire village. The author of 
“The Ormulum” was an Augustinian 
canon. The charming fancy of ‘' The Owl 
and the Nightingale” we owe to a south 
country priest, Nicholas of Guildford. The 
illustrious Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, an energetic Church reformer and 
an enthusiastic scholar—the mere catalogue 
of his writings fills three-and-twenty closely 
printed quarto pages !—relieved his heavier 
labours by composing Latin and French 
verse—not, it must be owned, of much 
account, 

Passing by the rhymed chronicles written 
by monk and priest—‘‘most commonplace 
of men,” as Taine calls them—we come to 
Richard Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole, who 
was one of the first to attempt a task which 
no one has accomplished successfully, the 
translation into English verse of David’s 
Psalms; and also perpetrated a didactic 
poem in ten thousand lines (or thereabouts) 
entitled “The Pricke of Conscience.” Did 
it not prick him while he was wasting time 
and effort on this superfluous labour? His 
pulpit performances seem to have excelled 
his poetical ; for it is recorded of one of 
his sermons that many of his hearers wept 
over it, and protested that they had never 
heard its like before, It has never been 
a characteristic of the clergy to assist in 
evoking the patriotism of a people; but 
John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
was a Scot to the heart’s core, and in his 
poem of “The Bruce” vividly reflects the 
“ perfervidum ingenium” of his country- 
men. “ Ah, Freedom,” he exclaims, “is a 
noble thing! Freedom makes man to 
have liking ”—a commonplace now, but a 
grand sentiment to be uttered in the 
fourteenth century, and uttered by a 
Churchman! John Lydgate, the monk of 
Bury, wrote several moral tales in fluent 
verse, but we find more of the true stuff 
that was in him in his satirical ballad, 
the first of its kind, “ London Lickpenny.” 
_ Into the mouth of Earl Douglas, the 





‘Bell the Cat” Earl, Scott, in his 
‘‘Marmion,” puts the grateful exclamation : 
Thanks to St. Botham, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line ! 

Gawain was the accomplished ecclesiastic 
who wrote “The Palace of Honour,” in 
which he celebrates Virgil and Chaucer, 
and executed a fine translation of ‘“ The 
fEineid”; “the singular fruit,” as Andrew 
Lang calls it, “of a barren and unlearned 
time”—a translation which could have 
been made only by a poet. Iam sorry to 
say that after Gawain was made Bishop of 
Dunkeld by the lettered Pope Leo the 
Tenth, he forsook the service of the Muses 
and plunged into political strife, which 
eventually drove him a refugee to the 
Court of Henry the Eighth, The Bishop 
had a pretty wit. Meeting James Beaton 
in the church of Greyfriars, he urged 
him to desist from hostilities against his 
nephew. Bishop Beaton affirmed on his 
conscience that peace was his dearest 
object in life, and by way of emphasis 
struck his breast with a blow that rang on 
the coat of mail concealed beneath his 
vestments. ‘“ My lord,” replied Gawain, 
“T perceive your conscience is not good. I 
hear it chattering ” (i.¢., telling tales). 

It is noticeable that in Elizabeth’s reign 
the pulpit almost ceased to contribute to 
the ranks of the minstrels. Probably the 
clergy were under the influence of the 
great religious change which had taken 
place ; and, moreover, they would seem to 
have been men of little learning and less 
inclination for the graces of culture. Those 
of the higher clergy who possessed capacity 
and -scholarship were attracted to the 
pastures of theology. Bishop Joseph Hall 
lives in our literature, it is true, as the 
founder of a great school of satirists ; but 
his satires were written while he was still 
a very young man; and in the closing 
years of the Elizabethan era, Dr, Donng, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the pioneer of the 
metaphysical poets—to use Dr. Johnson’s 
not very satisfactory qualification, which 
was probably suggested to him by Dryden’s 
criticism, that Donne affected the meta- 
physics not only in his satires but in his 
amorous verses, where they are certainly 
out of place—belonged to the reign of 
James the First. The momentous religious 
struggle which now began to engage the 
energies of the clergy necessarily diverted 
them from “ the walks of the Muses,” and 
poets and pulpits drew far apart, like cliffs 
which had been rent asunder. A few, 
however, still found leisure to sing, like 
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George Herbert, the parson of Bomerton, 
who, in the poems he collected under the 
title of ‘The Temple,” earned for him- 
self the title of the Church’s Poet; and 
Phineas Fletcher, the incumbent of Holgay, 
in Norfolk, who, while a young man, wrote 
his strange allegorical poem of ‘The Parple 
Island.” The staunch old loyalist, Bishop 
Corbet, of Norwich, wrote many jests 
against the Puritans. There was more of 
the humorist about him, however, than 
the poet. It was he who, when he was 
upset along with his plump chaplain, Dr. 
Stubbings, in a miry lane, so happily de- 
scribed the situation—Stubbings, said the 
Bishop, was up to his elbows in mud, and 
he was up to his elbows in Stubbings. 

If Bishop Corbet were more of the 
humorist than the poet, Robert Herrick 
was more of the poet than the priest. In 
his vicarage at Dean Prior, where he lived 
with his faithful servant, Prue, and his pet 
pig, which he taught to drink like himself, 
he wrote those dainty lyrics and took those 
swallow-flights of song, and coined those 
felicitous epigrams which are among the 
tireless delights of any true lover‘of poetry. 
Some of them, nay, a good many of them, 
do not accord with the spirit of the message 
he was charged to deliver from his pulpit ; 
but in his “‘ Noble Numbers” one may note 
the expression of a profound religious feel- 
ing, which seems to show that the paganism 
of his lighter moods was partly assumed. 
At all events, he has left us snatches of 
lyrical music so sweet and true that they 
tempt one to condone his frequent world- 
liness and over indulgence in sensuous 
enjoyment. 

After the Restoration we meet with no 
clerical poet until we come to the pon- 
derous pages of Thomas Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochester, who wrote a poem “To the 
Happy Memory of Oliver Cromwell,” in 
his unregenerate days, and having “ found 
salvation” after the Restoration, became 
chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham of 
“‘oraceless memory,” and “a courtier of 
the King’s.” His best effort, because his 
sincerest, is his monody on the death of 
his friend Cowley—whose biography he 
wrote—but even this is of the sort in 
which neither gods nor clowns delight. 

Dean Swift must not be omitted from 
our record, though it is not as preacher or 
poet that men think of that cynical and 
powerful intellect which so easily ran the 
whole gamut from the most brilliant wit 
to the coarsest humour. According to 
Stella, “the Dean could write beautifully 





on a broomstick.” With the ease of con- 
scious genius he could write on almost any 
subject, except those which belong to the 
higher range of thought and feeling ; but 
in his verse he deliberately chose to write 
on broomsticks or the most trivial and 
vulgar themes. When he attempted some- 
thing more serious he was not successful. 
His ‘“‘Cadenus and Vanessa” is, as Taine 
says, ‘‘a threadbare allegory, in which the 
author’s prosaic freaks tear his Greek 
frippery.” : 

Most of the poets of the pulpit are more 
or less professional in their verse. The 
gown of the divine is worn with Apollo’s 
wreath of bays. But Swift not only throws 
off his gown, he stamps upon and bemires 
it; while the wreath sits awkwardly upon 
his irreverent head. There is nothing of 
the Christian spirit in his poetry ; there is 
as little of the Hellenic. ‘I am for every 
man’s working on his own materials,” he 
said, “and producing only what he can 
find within himself.” This is the severest 
condemnation that can be pronounced on 
his poetical work, It is made up with his 
own materials — with the cynicism, the 
coarseness, the sardonic laughter, the 
ghastly pleasantry, the startling honesty, 
that he found within bimeelf. 

A very different man—with a very dif- 
ferent sum of intellectual force—was good 
Bishop Ken, whose memory will always 
be kept green by the Morning and Evening 
Hymns, which he wrdte in his sunny par- 
sonage in the Isle of Wight, singing them 
to his lute every day when he arose, and 
before he retired to rest. Whether in 
priestly vestments or the poet’s singing 
robes, his was a serenely beautiful soul. 
His life was truer and sweeter poetry than 
any he wrote. 

The name of Pomfret—the Rev. John 
Pomfret, Rector of Maldon—does not ap- 
pear in our later anthologies; yet there 
are some graceful lines in his poem of 
‘The Choice,” in which he records his 
conception of a happy life. The ideal is 
not a very lofty one, but it will serve. It 
is, at any rate, beyond the standard which 
Swift had set up in his verses of ‘Tho 
Wish.” 

Probably few of the readers of Thomas 
Parnell, whose “Hermit” Mr. Edmund 
Gosse admires so much, and whose “ Night 
Piece” and “Hymn to Contentment” 
everybody admires, remember that he was 
Vicar of Finglas and Archdeacon of 
Clogher. Archidiaconal poets are rare in- 
deed, the making of poetry, I suppose, being 
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not included in “ archidiaconal functions ;” 
but I‘remember an Archdeacon Wrongham, 
who wrote prize poems, and translations, 
and “vers de société,”. which were better 
than his sermons ; and was altogether an 
accomplished and amiable Archdeacon. But 
to return. Parnell belonged to Pope’s 
literary circle, another member of which 
was also parson and poet, namely, William 
Browne, Vicar of Eye, in Suffolk, who 
largely helped the little valetudinarian 
bard in his translation of ‘‘ The Odyssey,” 
and had a happy knack of imitating his 
cadences. 

Of Dr. Isaac Watts, the Nonconformist 
divine, it is enough to say that scarcely any 
collection of hymns would be considered com- 
plete without some of his more successful 
verses, and that it would be unfair to judge 
him on the merits of his children’s ‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs,” since they belong to a 
school and a time far removed from our 
tastes and sympathies. ‘ Let dogs delight 
to bark and bite” in his immortal stanzas ; 
the boy and girl of to-day demand a very 
different music. 

So we pass on to the Rev. John Dyer, 
who in turn was Rector of Belchford, of 
Kerkly, and Coningsby, and varied the 
performance of his pastoral duties by the 
composition of ‘‘Grongar Hill”—the first 
poem of the kixrd in our language—the 
‘* Ruins of Rome,” and “The Fleece”: three 
poems which deserve many more readers 
than they find. Dyer’s versification is 
always graceful and fluent ; his sympathy 
with nature is as sincere as it is simple. 
He has an observant eye, and what he ob- 
serves knows how to convey to the reader 
by a felicitous phrase, suggesting an in- 
stantaneous picture. If he is neglected 
now, in the rush of new poets, with more 
tinkling of cymbals and blaring of trumpets 
than <uited his modest genius, his shade 
may be consoled by remembering that a 
poet of kindred taste, but wider intellectual 


range, has done him justice : 

iiss 

Yet pure and|powerful minds, hearts meek and'still, 
A grateful few shall love thy modest lay, 

Long as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 
O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aérial waste, 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill. 


But parson-poets are crowding upon us. 
There is the Rev. John Blair, Presbyterian 
minister, who spent most of his years in 
the seclusion of a Haddingtonshire manse, 
and is remembered by the one poem into 
which he condensed the thought of the 
life thus monotonously spent. He chose 
- quite a professional eubject, ‘‘ The Grave,” 








and treated it in a professional tone, but in 
an unconventional manner. Much vigorous 
writing is to be found in it; and if his 
sermons were as full of matter and as 
tersely expressed, why, the peasants of 
Athelstaneford had good reason to be 
thankful. The finest passage in the poem 
is, however, the close : 

Thus at the shut of even the weary bird 

Leaves the wide air, and, in some lonely brake, 


Cowers down and dozes till the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well-fledged wings and bears away. 


Professional subjects were also in favour 
with the Rev. Dr. Edward Young, incum- 
bent of Welwyn, Herts, who published his 
great poem on life, death, and immortality 
— Night Thovghts”—in 1743, the year 
in which was published Blair’s “Grave.” 
Like Wordsworth, Young could soar very 
high and sink very low. He has written 
some of the best and much of the worst 
poetry ever written, and it is noticeable 
that he wrote his worst when he threw off 
the gown of the divine and attempted to 
rival the men of wit and fashion who 
figured in contemporary society—when 
he perpetrated Pindarics and trifled with 
tragedies. If Young’s many volumes were 
condensed into a duodecimo—two thou- 
sands of pages ‘“ boiled down,” so to speak, 
into a hundred, as the makers of invalids’ 
food concentrate ever so many pounds of 
meat into a cup of beef-extract—the result 
would prove to be of the best and highest. 

Frequent discussion has arisen on the 
question why poetry, when applied to 
sacred subjects, has so seldom been suc- 
cessful. Dean Stanley once suggested, by 
way of reply, first, that the moment poetry 
becomes a vehicle of theological argument 
it also becomes essentially prosaic, as much, 
or almost as much, as if it were employed 
for arguments on political or philosophical 
problems. Second, that the very greatness 
of the words which from Biblical or eccle- 
siastical usage have been consecrated to the 
sublime thoughts of religion, misleads the 
writer into the belief that they are of 
themselves sufficient to carry on the poetic 
afflatus. And, third, that Biblical meta- 
phors have afforded a temptation to pursue 
into detail, and especially into anatomical 
detail, expressions derived from the physt- 
cal structure of the human frame. It 
does not seem that, as a reply to the 
general question this is at all satisfac- 
tory, though it may be accepted as suf- 
ficiently explaining the subsidiary question 
which Stanley had in his mind: why 
are poetry and hymnody, as a rule, so far 
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apart? The two Wesleys, John and 
Charles, were good hymn writers; but 
they were not poets, though Charles some- 
times approached very nearly to the poetic 
standard. As a rule, they could not get 
out of the pulpit. They preached, and 
prayed, and harangued ; but they did not 
sing. Oaly in three or four of Charles’s 
hymns does he strike a lyric note, 

That brawny, reckless, dissolate, but 
gifted ex-curate, Charles Charchill—author 
of “The Rosciad,” and of other satires 
which, if less brilliant, are smart enough in 
their easy audacity—can hardly claim a 
place among our pulpit-poets. Certainly 
the pulpit was the last place in the world 
where he felt at home, The club, the 
tavern, the coffee-house, the pit of the 
theatre—these were the haunts which the 
coarse texture of his mind found most con- 
genial, A wasted life was cut short by a 
premature death, and a falsehood was in- 

‘scribed on his tombstone: “Life to the 
last enjoyed, here Caurchill lies”; for 
any real or useful enjoyment of life he had 
never known. As a poet, his qualities have 
been indicated by Cowper with graphic 
precision : 
Surly and slovenly, and bold and coarse, 
Too proud for art and trusting in mere force, 
Spendthrift alike of money and of wit, 
Always at speed and never drawing bit ; 
He struck the lyre in such a careless mood, 
And so disdained the rules he understood ; 


The laurel seemed to wait on his command, 
He snatched it rudely from the Muse’s hand. 


’Tis but a sere and withered laurel now ! 





TO ELTHAM PALACE. 


THE weather, though fine for the moment, 
threatens a change. The tide is low, and 
London Bridge towers above as if on stilts, 
and the steamers hanging together in the 
pool, or taking in cargo under swinging 
cranes, are almost aground. The grey 
battlements and turrets of the Tower shine 
almost white against the dark masses of 
vapour behind them ; and the new bridge 
rears its huge girders high overhead, 
forming a lofty portal beneath which the 
tallest ships may pass. The river opens 
out and closes in again encompassed by 
wharves and warehouses, chimneys, docks 
dry and wet, old crazy stairs, old craz/ 
taverns, old crazy piers, graat blocks of 
buildings painfully new with lifts and 
scoops and elevators, Here are Wapping, 
} and Rotherhithe, and Limehouse, and 
Stepney church glowering out of the gloom, 





all steamy and misty from a kind of stew 
of barges and tugs and black steam colliers 
and all kinds of rusty old craft. Then 
a turn of the river shuts everything in, and 
above the grimy flat shore appear pleasant 
little hills shining forth from the murky 
haze. 

To ascend from the level of low water in 
the river to the top of Greenwich Hill is 
like mounting Jack’s famous beanstalk, 
and at every knot or notsh a fresh scene is 
revealed. Now it is Greenwich town with 
the long colonnades of its hospital on the 
one hand, and the porticos of the new 
seamen’s hospital—vice the old Dread- 
nought retired—where invalided seamen of 
all nations and complexions ara taking the 
air. While over the way everybody hangs 
out attractive notices to tempt the climber 
from the track. ‘Stay here, Jack,” they 
cry, with various voices, “here for your 
sumptuous dinner, here for your lightsome 
tes, here for your cool tankard in a 
delightfal garden hung with scarlet- 
runners.” Then as you reach the level 


of the park gates other temptations assail 
you. Try your strength, or measure your 
weight or your height, or set agoing the 
model of a coal mine, or witne:s the tricks 


of the wonderful performing birds, with 
other deluding joys spread for the enter- 
tainment of the passer-by. 

But once within the park thera is nothing 
to hinder us but the rain, which spreads ina 
driving sheet and blots out the whole scene 
beyond a circle of wet turf and dripping, 
wind-tossed trees. Ths massy bole of an 
old elm affords sufficient shelter, and 
presently the squall passes over, and as we 
reach the level of the Observatory, a gleam 
of sunshine breaks through the clouds and 
illumines the whole scene, with great 
London below floating in a hazy kind of 
light, with the river broad and shining, 
and buildings showing here and there, 
mingled with clouds and fume, steeples, 
masts, and chimneys, in a mysterious 
expanse of indefinite grandeur. 

Then we come to the upper gate of the 
park, where there is a ‘“‘restauration” 
under the trees, and where fawns come 
timidly up and mutely ask for buns. 
Beyond the gate is Blackheath, the real 
wide, wild, breezy heath. It is like comin 
into another world. We have ascende 
the beanstalk, and have come upon life on 
a different level. Down there, ships and 
smother, toil and trouble, all seething 
together in fog and fume ; here is sunshine 
and fine weather, with donkeys to ride, 
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and phaetons to drive, and nothing to do 
but to play golf all day long. How they 
enjoy it, these old boys in their red jackets, 
as they come skirmishing acrogs the heath 
with a signaller in front waving a red flag 
to show where the holes are and where the 
balls lie. Here is a gouty old golfer who 
hobbles up to the ball on sticks, but once 
there he is all right, and draws himself up 
for the stroke, and away flies the ball 
right over the gravel-pit, and fairly placed 
for the next hole. And golfing, they say, is 
an ancient pastime at Blackheath, brought 
there by King Jamie when he first came 
from Scotland with all his train. 

Bat when you have crossed Blackheath 
you are in London again: pleasant sub- 
urban London, yet retaining one usefal 
feature of country origin in the direction 
posts that stand at the cross-roads, of 
which an arm points clearly to Lee and 
Eltham, and to Maidstone beyond, if you 
have a mind to go so far. Surely we 
soon shall be clear of the town, and among 
the green fields, with footpaths and 
tempting stiles which show a winding way 
among trees and hedges. For surely we 
have read that Eltham Palace is now a 
barn where corn is stacked, with a farm- 
house close by built out of fragments 
of old masonry. But these anticipations 
have not reckoned with the march of 
mighty London. Oa and on we go, thinking 
soon to come upon the country. But 
there is nothing of the kind, but, instead, 
mile upon mile of asphalte pavement 
between an avenue of villas, lawns, flower- 
beds, grassy paddocks, nearly all beauti- 
fully kept, the pictures of neatness, and 
with gay decorative effects, but all very 
still and quiet, as if the world hereabouts 
were taking a midday siesta. 

Then, aiter miles of this suburban 
scenery, there really is a bit of country, 
fields and hedges, with photographers 
waiting at the corners to take your 
portraits, A little bit of a brook winds 
its way through the flat ground and 
is spanned by a bridge, although a good 
sized drain pipe would carry its present 
volame of waters. But it is known as the 
Quaggy river, and is very floody at times, 
says alocalinformant. And this is Eitham 
Bridge, and yonder is Eltham Green, 
a triangular patch of turf adorned by 
conspicuous notice boards, according to 
which nobody is to dump rubbish on 


| the green without the previous sanction 


of the “Woods and Forests,” And 
through hedges peer the notices which 





inform us that the “Crown” has eligible 
building plots on hand, as to which apply 
to the same Woods and Forests; and all 
this suggests our approach to a Royal 
demesne. If in bargaining for one of 
these eligible plots one insisted on an in- 
vestigation of title from the very begin- 
ning, there would be an affair with Alwolde 
the Saxon, who held irom the Confessor, 
and dealings with Odo of Bayeux, the 
de Vescis, Anthony Bec of Durham, and 
other notables of fierce old feudal times. 

The road winds upwards and upwards 
from the flats of the Quaggy river, and 
pleasant glimpses are obtained of the 
surrounding country undulating among the 
green hills of Kent. A tufted knoll rising 
above the red roofs of the town is pointed 
out as Shooters Hill, famous for Jack 
Falstaff’s exploits, and for many subsequent 
adventures with dashing highwaymen, 
For here the main road from Dover, 
Canterbury, and the coasts of the Channel 
descended from the Kentish plateau into 
the great London valley—where-time out 
of mind has passed the traffic from the 
world beyond the silver streak, and from 
the rich abundance of the wealthy land of 
Kent. 

Bat the High Street itself, winding 
pleasantly upwards, is now the chief feature 
of the scene with its quaint, old-fashioned 
aspect, Here a specimen of the original 
Kentish cottage of wood, weather-boarded 
and tiled, there a gabled roof of manorial 
dignity, snug little inns hang out their 
swinging signs, the new shop bristling with 
its tins of meats and fruits, the saddlers 
of the ancient rule, the wheelwrights and 
the forge where the King’s horses may 
have been shod in ancient days. We must 
not forget, too, the old manorial garden 
with its fine warm brick walls, now with 
gaps yawning here and there, through 
which the builder drives his wheelbarrows, 
and the quaint brick summer-house in the 
angle, looking towards the pleasant 
landscape, warm and snug, and yet cool 
and secluded, all hung with ivy and 
creepers, and speaking of old - fashioned 
times and the tranquil dignity of existence 
accompanied by pippins aud Canary sack, 
and of maids all fresh and fragrant in the 
old, old days. Eltham abounds, too, in 
quaint rambling dwellings with great sunny 
gardens, which as they perish are replaced 
by rows of trim villas, each with its little 
strip of garden-ground, just a snip from 
the generous garments of old. 

“Palace!” cries the country policeman, 
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who, from a shady corner, surveys the 
placid movements of the town with a 
watchful but benevolent eye. ‘' Yes, you'll 
find the Palace down the opening opposite 
the church—only there ain’t much to see, 
only bare walls!” Still bare walls have 
their interest, and the way to the Palace is 
not far to seek, for just opposite the church, 
which is entirely new, there opens out a 
street of respectable width, the name of 
which announces its distinguished origin. 
It is simply the Courtyard, as it might be 
to the Louvre or the Escurial, quiet enough 
now, with hardly a dog to wag his tail 
in it, but thronged enough in old times 
with men-at-arms, courtiers, falconers, 
horses, hounds, saucy pages, and saucier 
maids of the Palace, hat was it like, 
think you, in 1364, when Edward the Third 
gave a great feast at Eltham to John ‘of 
France, his prisoner, and the Black Prince 
was of the party? Or when, later, Richard 
the Second kept Christmas here year after 
year with all the pomp and luxury of the 
age? Or still a century later, when Edward 
the Fourth, having repaired and beautified 
the Palace so as to make it almost the rival 
of Windsor, kept Christmas here with some 
two thousand guests 

Yes, there is a sort of fragrance of 
ancient Royalty about the place. A happy 
old rambling house, all over gables and 
creepers, is built on the foundations of 
Royal store-houses and stables, To listen 
to the stories that are told of under- 
ground passages, and secret vaults and 
chambers, you might fancy that there was 
still feasting and frolicking among the 
ghosts of the old monarchy going on 
below. Nor are these stories by any 
means unfounded, for a considerable 
extent of passages and vaults have been 
actually excavated and explored, and some 
years ago, in the farmhouse régime, they 
were shown for a small fee, There 
are pretty good traces of a subterranean 
passage leading in the direction of Middle 
Park, which then formed part of the 
demesne, some furlongs distant. Middle 
Park has recently been famous for its 
stables and its yearlings ; but tradition has 
it that in the days of the old Kings there 
was stabling there for sixty horses under- 
ground, and all kept ready bridled and 
saddled for the King’s secret needs. 

But through a somewhat solemn and 
sombre avenue, where the autumn leaves 
are dropping one by one, we come to 4 
sunny opening, where an ancient bridge 
crosses a still more ancient moat. But 





there all is brightness and charm, the 
grassy slopes are like velvet, swans and 
cygnets float double in the silver waters ; 
a quaint timbered dwelling harmonises 
sufficiently well with the surroundings, 
and might be imagined to have been part 
of the ancient Palace, But this is all 
modern enchantment, and the existing 
remains of the old Palace lie further within 
the moated enclosure. As might have 
been suspected from the universal change 
going on, the régime of farm and barn has 
passed away, and Eltham Palace up to date 
consists of a handsome modern house of 
antique appearance, in which some of the 
relics of the old Palace, such as an old wall 
and mullioned window, have been skilfully 
adapted, a building which abuts on and to 
some extent supports the Royal hall, which 
still remains untouched, a precious monu- 
ment of the antique state of our former 
monarchs. Perhaps there is something 
lost in the sentiment of the scene, echoed 
in the lines of a local poet who never rose 
to fame, but which are worth preserving 
48 a memorial of barn and farmer : 
The Hall where oft in feudal pride 
Old England peers to council came 
When Cressy’s field spread far and wide 
Edward of Windsor’s warlike fame ; 
Whose rafter'd roof and portals leng 
Rang while unnumbered harps awoke, 
Now echoes but the thresher's song 
Or the sad flail’s incessant stroke. 
But it would be a threshing machine by 
this time, so that there is less to regret in 
the departure of the farmer. 

The whole enclosure is now in private 
hands, so that strictly we are trespassers, 
but it is only necessary to ask at the lodge 
for admittance, and the lodge keeper 
unlocks the gate and leads the way to the 
old hall. A good old retriever wags his 
tail as if he were rather fond of company 
than otherwise, and through the grass- 
grown court and under a ruined portal 
brings us into the very hall of Kings, with 
its shattered traceries, and earthen, barn- 
like floor. You have to read the traces of 
its former magnificence between the lines 
of the huge timber props which support it. 
But there is a magnificent roof of timber, 
although its more elaborate pendants and 
carvings have disappeared during the 
period of neglect and decadence. The 
badge of Edward the Fourth, the “rose 
soleil,” over one of the portals, as well as 
the general style, show that the hall, like 
the chapel of Saint George at Windsor, is the 
work of that gay but certainly tasteful 
monarch. But the Tudor rose had some- 
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thing to do with the matter, and a kind of 
transept or antechamber bears the cachet 
of Henry the Seventh’s time. 

But except the great hall and a few 
scattered fragments built into the modern 
house, there is nothing left of the great 
building but foundations which will endure 
probably as long as the kingdom holds 
together, and perhaps longer even, tv excite 
the wonder of the coming New Z_alander. 
A battlemented wall surrounded the whole 
enceinte, beneath which opened the wide 
moat. A survey of 1649 gives a list of 
one fair chapel, one great hall, thirty-six 
rooms and offices below stairs, with two 
large cellars; and above stairs, seventeen 
lodging rooms on the King’s side, twelve 
on the Queen’s side, nine on the Prince's 
side, with seventy-eight rooms round the 
courtyard, which itself was of the exient 
of an acre. And in ancient times none 
other of the King’s Palaces, unless that of 
Westminster, was of greater prestige or 
importance. 

How the place got its popular name as 
King Juhn’s Palace it is not easy to say, 
for there is nothing to show that it was a 
favourite resort of his, although his son 
Henry the Third kept his Christmas here, 
at times, with great splendour; perhaps 
because a Prince John was actually born 
at Eltham, the son of Edward the Second 
and Isabel of France, who had barely at- 
tained his majority when he died, and 
who has left no mark in history. But two 
Parliaments were held here in Edward the 
Third’s time: one in 1329, when Mortimer 
and Isabel were here also, no doubt, in the 
full zenith of their power, and again in the 
last years of the great King’s life, when he 
could hardly drag himself to Richmond to 
die, Of Richard’s gay doings here mention 
has already been made, ‘and we can hardly 
wonder that the House of Lancaster had 
no great love for the pleasant resorts of 
its victim. But when the Wars of the 
Roses had ended victoriously for the House 
of York, Edward the Fourth recognised the 
beauty and pleasantness of the site, and 
restored it to its former magnificence. 
Henry the Seventh, too, embellished it much, 
but his son had no great liking for the 
place, having all the “go,” of the Grand 
Tark for building new palaces as well as 
marrying new wives. But he spent one 
Christmas at Eltham, 1525, which was 
known as the “still Chiistmas,” for peati- 
lence was abroad, and none were admitted 
to the King’s table for fear of infection. 
Queen Elizabeth was here for a short time 





in 1559, and in 1612 the churchwardens 
‘ paid for ryngers when the Kings Majestie 
came to lye at Ealthom 12°” Bat 
that visit was the last, it seems, from 
Royalty, and the Palace fell to decay, 
was sold and dismantled during the 
Commonwealth, but restored when Royalty 
returned, and still belongs to the Crown,,. 
although long leased to private hands, 
The same may be said of the park, 
which lies at some little distance from 
the Palace, gracious in its contours and 
well-timbered, and a pleasant resort for 
the inhabitants of this once Royal burgh. 

That Eltham and all the country round 
will soon be an integral part of Greater 
London is now pretty evident, and in the 
interests of the future population it is to 
be hoped that the old Royal park will be 
kept alive for the public benefis. At 
present it seems as if the ubiquitous specu- 
lative builder had the best chance of 
securing it for his own. But let us hope 
that some “ soufilement ” of public opinion 
may warm the authorities tosufficient public 
spirit to keep the Royal domain intact. 

Among things not generally known is 
that there isan earldom of Eltham. Prince 
Fred of Wales was the bearer of that title, 
ani although it is now merged in the 
Crown, it cannot be said to be extinct. 

The way back for us is made easy 
by a capital well-horsed omnibus, which 
runs backwards and forwards, at in- 
tervals, from Eliham to Blackheath. And 
there is Eitham Station at about a mile 
distant from the Palace, while there 
are pleasant views all round if one has 
leisure. to explore the country. But the 
finest route after all is the one which we 
have taken, and as we reach Greenwich 
once more, really magnificent is the scene, 
with a full tide, and steam and gail press- 
ing upwards, while the sun in his decline, 
breaking through masses of heavy clouds, 
lights up the scene in quite bewildering 
glory, 





“COUNTING THE TIES.” 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


WHENEVER the word “tramp” is men- 
tioned, I see in my mind’s eye a great 
range of mountains, with one snowy peak 
rising in the background, and towering up 
against the deep, hot, blue sky like a 
gleaming spear-head; a log shanty, con- 
sisting of four rough little rooms; a big 
wood pile of “ ties ” ; and in the foreground 
a fringe of light green cotton-wood trees, 
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to mark where the creek wound slowly 
through its sandy bed, except when it 
“boomed” in spring, and carried every- 
thing before it in a raging brown torrent. 
This was our Colorado ranch, and here 
I lived for over a year, the only sign of 
civilisation being the two railway tracks, be- 
tween which the shanty lay, the Santa Fé in 
front, stretching out to Arizona and New 
Mexico, while behind us, scarcely a hundred 
yards away, lay the Denver and Rio 
Grande, on which, when there has been a 
breakdown, I have counted as many as 
five trains following each other, so great 
was the amount of rolling stock on this 
line. 

It is probably owing to these two 
tracks that my year’s experience of the 
genus “tramp” was so varied; and that 
we were honoured with as many specimens 
of the gentlemen who “counted the ties” 
as avy ranch in the States. 

When we first arrived we were warned 
against this class by our very scattered 
neighbours, American as well as English. 
But even on this question opinions diffured, 
some holding that it was best to prepare 
a meal for them whenever asked to do so, 
and others declaring that the truest wis- 
dom was to shut the door at once in their 
faces ; and that they were like the flies, that 
summer pest of Colorado, if admitted, for 
‘‘ when you killed one a hundred came to 
the funeral.” We asked eagerly if there 
would be Indians amongst them, our 
English mind at once making itself up 
that we should have the noble savage, in 
his blanket, as a frequent visitor. 

Nothing so exciting, however, was likely 
to happen, the Utes were kept strictly 
to their reservation, although the wife 
of the man we had bought the ranch from 
told us that fifteen years ago they were as 
plentiful as the sunflowers, the weed of 
the district, and she herself had often seen 
old Colora, their chief, a gentleman who 
seemed from all accounts to be no better 
than he should be, ride over the bluff 
in the buck pasture with a hundred dusky 
forms at his back. But alas! we were 


fifteen years too late; no Indians were 


to be seen “loping” across the prairie, no 
prairie schooners, with ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or 
Bust” inscribed on their snowy sails. The 
only Indian to be seen was one swinging 
over a shop in Denver City, and during 
the “QOklahomo Boom” the prairie 
schooners certainly passed us thick and 
fast; but only to return, if haply they 
might, in a few months, men, women, 





children, and cattle, mere ghosts of their 
former selves. 

The life was altogether tame to what we 
pictured it, except when for three months 
we camped out in one of the mountain 
parks. We got our letters whenever I 
chose to ride in for them; we had meat 
three times a day, and ate it, when cold, 
with Worcester Sauce and excellent pickles, 
and if it bad not been that there was no 
hired help to be had for the house, and 
that we were surzounded by coyotes, 
rattlesnakes, and tramps, we might have 
forgotten that we were living several thou- 
sand miles away from home, But of these 
three there was no lack. 

Oar idea of a tramp at home had been a 
man who was thankful for an old pair of 
boots, bread and cheese, and a copper; 
but we had to put all that aside, the 
Western tramp being quite another charac- 
ter. Most frequently he had money in his 
pocket, and if he asked for a meal was 
quite prepared to pay his “ quarter” for it. 
Very often he was quite as tidily dressed 
as the ranchmen round, and could usually 
read and write well, and converse with 
great common sense on any topic of con- 
versation that might arise at table. For 
we were sadly undermanned on the ranch, 
and very often were glad to enlist one 
or another of the tramps to do a week’s 
work. As the railway track is the high- 
road across the prairie, and many of 
them were ‘counting the ties” from one 
State to another in search of work, they 
would be glad to turn to and help for 
a dollar a day and their food, for of course 
we had to what was called “ grub-stake ” 
them also. 

Oat West your “hired man” would be 
very indignant and insulted if you set a 
second table for him, so they sat down 
with us; it saved trouble for one thing, 
and it is never worth while making difii. 
culties for oneself in strange countries by 
not conforming to their reasonable cus- 
toms. And three persons cannot expect 
that their presence should create a social 
revolution in a year. 

It was wonderful to see how well- 
behaved my tramps were, and how they 
rendered me many little services not in 
the bond ; they always washed and tidied 
themselves up before they sat down to a 
meal with us, and in spite of all the stories 
I had heard, were very satisfied with 
whatever was set before them, and very 
ready to help in the drawing of water and 
hewing of wood, and other household 
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“chores” whenever my own “ boys” did 
not happen to be in. The men who “count 
the ties "—and it may be mentioned here 
that the phrase arises from the fact that 
out West the rails are laid over oak ties, 
placed across the track, and in walking 
along you step from one tie on to the other 
—usually avoid the smaller cities that lie 
along the track, as there are stringent 
rules against tramps in vogue in many 
States, and there are fines imposed upon 
the heads of any household if they give 
food or money away—a protective measure 
against the “‘dead beats ” who prey on the 
inhabitants ; for any man with a quarter 
in his pocket can always get a good meal 
at the eating-houses. This law, by which 
they fined the person who gave relief 
instead of imprisoning the individual who 
asked for it, was rather a cute notion, and 
kept the smaller cities—and every place 
that owns an eating-house depét, water- 
tank, and two or three shanties is called a 
city—free of importunate beggars. 

Bat it must not be thought that every 
man who “counted the ties” was without a 
cent ; usually if they came to the ranch for 
milk or a meal they would offer me six 
cents, or twenty-five, as the case might be, 
and the worst off would cut me a whole 
pile of wood in return for their food, And 
they were honest also. 

The first two tramps who stayed on the 
ranch were Mexicans, and such bright little 
fellows they were, too, with the whitest 
teeth and most contented smile, and a 
penchant for eating all their food off one 
plate, and placing their dinner napkins 
aside as sacred things too good to use, but 
as both these little ways meant an economy 
of labour for me I did not baulk their 
fancy. They slept in the haystacks in 
the corral, and had their own blankets 
with them, and would chatter to each 
other by the hour together in a kind of 
barbaric Spanish. They were little or no 
trouble, and I was quite sorry when they 
tired of the corn-cutting, and walked off 
one sundown, bestowing on me a parting 
smile and a smoky topaz. After that 
we got Montana Bill, a gentleman who 
was working his way back to that State, 
where he “concluded to settle up on a 
chice location on a creek.” He stayed 
over a week with us, and why he was on 
the tramp I cannot tell. Perhaps, like 
Mrs, Gilpin, he had “a frugal mind,” for 
I myself saw a hundred-dollar bill in his 
pocket-book, and he certainly could have 
got on the cars had he wanted to do so, 





Bill came from “‘ back East,” which means 
nowadays anywhere beyond Chicago, and 
had been riding for a cattle outfit in Mon- 
tana, and was now going back to take up 
a bit of land he had seen on a creek 
there. He had been a little of everything 
had Bil), hunted with some Russian noble 
for big game in the North-west and 
Alaska, ridden pony express with mails in 
the good old Indian days, and had narrowly 
escaped being run down by the Sioux 
twice. 

These tales he used to tell us on Sunday 
nights ; other nights he would go off to bed 
in the corral directly after supper ; but on 


Sundays he considered himself the stranger ; 
within our gates, and was one of the 


family. 


Poor Bill! he was quite a dude, and ; 


not content with washing before sitting at 
table, would produce, Heaven only knows 
from where, a small-tooth comb, and care- 
fully sleck his damp locks over all the 
bald places on his scalp before coming in. 
But he had one failing, a very dreadful 
one: he chewed—a thing I never allowed 
our own boys todo. When he was yarn- 
ing to us on Sunday, I saw him glance all 
round the room in search of an indispen- 
able article of furniture I had not provided. 


I sat in terror, waiting for what might | 


happen next, when suddenly Bill, with the 
air of a man who was not to be done, 


shifted his seat next to the wood box, and } 


proceeded to use that as a spittoon. I did 
collapse then, and needless to say the wood 
box remained sacred to Bill during his 
stay with us. I could not say anything to 
him about it, he was so utterly unconscious 
of offending, and besides, had he not spent 
all Sanday afternoon nailing mosquito 
netting over the windows and filling all 


my wash-tubs for the next day? -So I put j|_ 


up with his little habit and himself. There 
are worse people than Bill in the world. 
He had well-to-do friends, for he showed 
me letters from two of his brothers, one 
a doctor and the other in business at | 
Chicago ; but, as he had said, the old folk 
were gone and home broken up. Perhaps 
the well-to-do brothers looked but coldly 
on the returning prodigal, for by his own 


showing Bill had been something of a | 


ne’er-do-well. Oa his departure he pre- 
sented me with a remarkable collection of 
rattlesnakes’ tails and a bit of silver ore, to 
“show my folk to hum,” and said he 
would write from Montana, But we 
heard no more of him; perhaps he is 
settled up in his creek lot, or perhaps he 
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has joined the old father and mother of 
whom he seemed so fond. 

The next visitor we had off the track 
was a gentleman of a very different kind. 
The boys had had a busy day branding, 
and after supper had gone to the town for 
flour. I, too, had been busy, and felt too 
tired to go with them, preferring bed after 
a hard day’s washing and baking, for in 
summer time I usually lumped the two 
things together, so as to have as little fire 
going as possible, I had turned the lamp 
down low against the boys’ return, and 
had just gone into my room, when I heard 
a loud knock at the door. 

Tramps,” I exclaimed, not over 
pleased, and had the bolt been run, I 
should have been “ not at home,” 

To my horror, when I opened the door, 
I saw a man in a white shirt, and knew 
I ‘was face to face with a “dead beat,” and 
the boys not in. He looked about from 
five-and-twenty to thirty, was got up 
regardless of expense, and his white shirt 
and nicely blacked shoes nearly took my 
breath away. He wore a black felt bowler 
instead of a cow-boy hat, and—had kid 
gloves on. 

He informed me his name was Wilson. 
A friend of ours at a ranch ten miles off 
had sent him on to us, whilst I quickly 
told him in return—for the white shirt 
had filled me with misgiving — that my 
brothers were out, taking care to add 
that they would be back shortly. Upon 
this Mr, Wilson still further alarmed 
me by saying he had watched them 
off, and would wait till they returned. 

After that I could only ask him in, and 


j he made himself quite at home, talking 


to such an extent that 1 began to suspect 
him of indulging in too many “ whiskies ” 


{ at the last depdt. Oh, how I wished I 


had kept even a dog behind, when I found 
myself all alone on the ranch with this 
“dead beat,” and knew that the boys would 
not be back till midnight! There was a 
shooting-iron on the shelf behind his head 
certainly ; but at that date my idea of the 
use of it was very crude, ‘Still, it was a 
comfort to know it was there. 

Meantime, my friend, whom I had dis- 
covered to be a fellow-countryman, poured 
out floods of eloquence, informing me, 
amongst other things, that his mother 
lived in Kensington, and that he had been, 
when last in England, electioneering for 
Lord Charles Beresford —nay, he even 
gave me one of his speeches, at the end of 
which he had so completely forgotten who 





I was that he addressed me repeatedly as 
“ My boy,” and went on with this wretched 
claptrap till nearly eleven, I being dead 
asleep with sheer weariness by that time, but 
all my uneasiness having departed. I made 
some strong tea, which answered two pur- 
poses—did him good, and kept me awake. 


But I was thankful when the boys returned | 


and I could go to bed. 

Poor Wilson loafed round with us for a 
time, and then went on his way. Per- 
sonally, he was pleasant enough ; but the 
last time I saw him he was in custody of 
the city sheriff, having informed against 


the ranchman who had taken him in for |. 


train-wrecking, and a counter-charge having 
been taken out against himself forswindling, 
he having passed himself off as a lord at a 
neighbouring boarding-house at a health 
resort, 

Next there came a trio composed of two 
Frenchmen and a dancing bear. This was 
quite a small excitement for us, and we let 
supper cool whilst we watched their antics. 
All they wanted for it was a meal and bed; 
but I chiefly remember them for the fact 
that, being the fall of the year, the boys, 
without thinking, gave the three a shake- 
down in one of the stables, with the result 
that no horse could be persuaded to enter 
it again for many a long day. They 
snorted, and roared, and bucked as they 
smelt the fine aroma of Master Bruin, and 
we paid dearly for his night’s lodging. 
Then came the strangest sight of all—a 
woman and two children painfully making 
their way along the Santa Fé track, the 
first and last time I ever saw one of m 
own sex “ counting the ties.” 

It had been a hot summer day in June, 


and all through the sultry noon I had f 


nearly been half dead with heat ; but with 
supper time came the cool, delicious breeze 
which blows over the snowy range every 
evening, and we began to revive again. 

I had set the table out of doors, to get 
all the air we could. It had been far too 
hot to eat at dinner-time, but for supper I 
had cold beef and salad, a junket covered 
with cream waiting in the dairy, and a 
water-melon cooling in the bucket down 
the well; fresh bread and biscuit, cool, 
hard butter, and apple pie, I had done all 
my work, had a tub, and put on a clean 
calico gown, and felt that for the first time 
that day life was worth living; so I sat 
waiting for my boys to come in, placidly 
knitting as I sat on the wood pile. Then 
my eyes fell on the iron way of the Santa 
Fé track, glittering in the last rays of the 
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sun like bars of silver, and I rubbed them 
hard as I saw three people come slowly 
along it ; for two of them were a woman 
and a child, the other a big lad of about 
eighteen. He walked ahead, the woman 
followed, carrying a bundle, and the little 
one followed, lagging behind, and taking 
off his shoe every now and again to empty 
out the sand. 

I remember thinking at the time that 
the little boy’s big brother might have 
carried him, but when they came down to 
beg for supper and shelter the big brother 
was nowhere to be seen. The poor woman 
had a piteous tale to tell of being burnt 
out, and wandering from place to place in 
search of work ; but the eldest boy never 
turned up, although they had permission 
given to sleep in the barn. I think he was 
a little ashamed of begging, and his mother 
took some milk and food to him behind 
the scenes, They had their rugs with 
them, and went away after breakfast with 
many thanks for it, and some new shoes 
for the poor little mite of seven, ‘whose 
feet were in a dreadful state. I am 
ashamed to say also that the woman was 
the richer by a two-dollar bill than 
when she came to the ranch ; for when I 
inquired of my nearest neighbour about 
them, I was told to my horror that they 
had been up and down the track from 
Denver to Pueblo no less than four times, 
with a different tale for each ranch. I 
felt very small when she finished her speech 
with “Guess they concluded you were a 
tenderfoot, and real soft.” 

Yes, it was a fact, I had been taken in 
thoroughly; but after all, perhaps they 
hurt themselves more than they did me, 
although the story was a good joke against 
me for many a long day. But impostors 
or no, I never saw them again, and however 
the two elder tramps might have deceived 
me, there was no doubt that the little boy 
was about tired out, and the meal and 
bed did him good, if no one else deserved 
it. And as for my two dollars, although 
at that time I had not too many to spare, 
still a dollar in the States goes about as 
far, usually speaking, as a shilling in the 
old country, and 1 fear I have many a 
time wasted a good deal more than a 
shilling. 

We had many other tramps after that, 
one a gentleman who had been “ fired” 
from a freight train and hurt his foot, 
whom we took in for a time ; and another, 
a Chinese, whom I pressed into service as 
a domestic help. He, however, I sent off 





very shortly, having, after a large wash, 
given “Johony” the clothes to sprinkle 
before I folded them. Will it be believed 
when I tell the story of how he did it? 
I placed the clean clothes upon the 
kitchen tablo myself, and filled a basin 
with water, and told him what to do. 
Judge of my horror when Johnny lifted 
the basin to his lips, and filling his mouth 
with water, proceeded to sprinkle the 
clothes that way. No woman could stand 
that, particularly one who had done the 
wash herself, and I said, “Johnny, you 
walkee.” And Johnny walked, with “a 
smile that was childlike and bland”; but 
alas, not alone — my ring walked away 
with him, and a five-dollar bill of my 
brothers’ ! 

Bat I am thankful to say that after 
Johnny we had no more of the ‘ heathen 
Chinee,” eo that my recollections of the 
gentlemen who “ counted the ties” are for 
the most part pleasant ones, and my memory 
of the much-abused American tramp not 
disagreeable, 





A FAMOUS PRIN IING-HOUSE, 





ENGLAND owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to William Caxton, her first working 
printer, and the indebtedness has been 
admitted unreservedly in a variety of ways. 
Historians and writers on literature wax 
eloquent over the clumsy presses which 
Caxton set up in the Almonry of West- 
minster; bibliomaniacs contend furiously 
at great book-sales for the few copies of 
his books that come into the market ; while 
patient bibliographers, for the guidance of 
such buyers, describe in the minutest detail 
each leaf of every volume printed at the 
Westminster Press. But while due tribute 
and acknowledgement are thus rendered to 
Caxton, it should not be forgotten that in 
his time England was far behind many 
other E:ropean countries in culture and 
love of learning. The Almonry press, es- 
tablished in 1471, was as a light set in a 
dark place, and the light spread very 
slowly. In the course of the next thirty 
years only two more printing-presses were 
established in England—one at Oxford and 
one at St. Albans. It was far different 
on the Continent. By the end of the 
fifteenth contury, presses were established 
in more than two hundred cities and towns 
of Europe, and of these no less than 
seventy-one were in Italy. Of the re- 
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mainder, fifty were in Germany, thirty-six 
in France, twenty-six in Spain, and four- 
teen in little Holland. Even in Switzer- 
land there were seven towns that heard 
the rattle of the press; Belgium had the 
same number, while our poor English total 
of three was exactly matched by Denmark 
and by Portugal. It is worth noting that 
the tiny State of Montenegro was able to 
contribute one town to the list. 

Italy was not only far ahead of other 
countries in the number of her presses, 
but she was able to put forth no mean 
claims to distinction on the ground of the 
quality of their work. For, prominent 
among the printing-houses of the peninsula 
was the famous Aldine Press, established 
at Venice in 1494, and carried on by several 
members of the house of Aldus till 1597, 
whose productions have always been dear 
to lovers of books as beautiful specimens 
of the typographical art, both in paper and 
print. The Aldine classics were long 
amongst the books most desired by col- 
lectors, and they were consequently costly, 
and not for every man’s buying. Nowadays 
the fashion has changed, and other classes 
of books are more in demand. First 
editions of modern writers are more valued 
than the beautiful specimens of early 
printing which were dear to an earlier race 
of bibliophiles, and consequently many of 
the productions of the Aldine Press can 
be bought for a fraction of their former 
cost. 

The founder of this great Venetian 
printing-house was Aldus Manutius, a 
native of Bassiano, near Velletri, who, as 
&@ young man, showed such zeal in the 
study of the Greek language and antiquities 
that he became known as the “ Philhel- 
lenist.” The project of the press at Venice 
sprang from his devotion to the ancient 
writers. Manuscripts were very scarce, 
and very few Greek books had as yet been 
printed. Aldus determined to do his best 
toimprove matter. ‘ Those who cultivate 
letters,” he said, “must be supplied with 
books necessary for their purpose, and till 
this supply be obtained I shall not be at 
rest,” 

And nobly he carried out this great 
resolve. With the assistance of friends he 
estabitshed his press at Venice about 1494, 
choosing the Queen of the Adriatic as the 
scene of his labours, because of its constant 
correspondence with Greece, and because 
of the considerable degree of freedom of 
thought and political action which it then 
enjoyed. It is difficult to over-estimate 





the debt that literature owes to the enter- 
prise of Aldus, At the time when he went 
to Venice, the existing printing-houses 
published little but works on scholastic 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and mysticism. 
Greek types were so scarce that the printers 
often left blank spaces where passages from 
Attic suthors occurred, and laboriously 
filled in the gaps with the pen before the 
book was issued. The claims of literature 
were practically ignored. Aldus followed 
a different policy. In pursuance of his 
determination to provide scholars with 
necessary books, he worked so hard and so 
earnestly that in little more than twenty 
years, he had enshrined for ever in the 
safety of print nearly every known Greek 
and Latin classic, besides many works in 
his native Italian. 

His books were prepared with great 
labour. He thought no journey too hard 
or too long, no price too great to give, to 
secure a rare manu:cript of an ancient 
writer. 

On the preparation of the text he 
not only brought his own scholarship to 
bear, but founded an academy of learned 
men, from whom he constantly obtained 
help in the revision and interpretation of 
his authors, This academy had fixed daysfor 
meetings, which were held in the printer's 
house, when the members discussed what 
authors should be published, and which 
manuscripts and texts should be adopted. 
Aldus was also assisted by many refugees 
from Crete, who found, we are told, in his 
office another home. Erasmus himself is 
said to have occasionally assisted in the 
work of revision. 

The first meeting between the great 
theologian and the great printer was rather 
curious, Erasmus was at Bologna, and 
wrote to Aldus that he would like him to 
print his ‘‘Adagia.” Aldus at once replied, 
agreeing to undertake the book, and Erasmus 
came to Venice to see him. Being a 
stranger, and unknown to the people about 
the printing-house, the author of the 
“Adagia” was kept waiting a long time, 
for Aldus, thinking he was merely a casual 
visitor, or some bore of the town, did not 
hurry to see him. Presently the name of 
Erasmus dropped on Aldus’s ear, and the 
printer, apprised of his mistake, ran to him }. 
and welcomed him with every sign of 
esteem and warm respect. Asan intimation 
that the presence of mere idle callers and 
loungers was not desired, Aldus had in- 
scribed in Latin over the door of his 
sanctum the following admonition: ‘‘ Who- 
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ever you are, Aldus earnestly entreats you 
to despatch your business as soon as 
possible, and then depart, unless you come 
hither, like another Hercules, to lend him 
some friendly assistance, for here will be 
work sufficient to employ you, and as many 
as enter this place.” The same inscrip- 
tion was used later for a similar purpose 
by one Oporinus, a learned printer of 
Basle. 

Some six years after his establishment at 
Venice, Aldus thought out an improvement 
which went far towards revolutionising 
typography. This was the invention of 
the cursive or italic letters, which are said 
to have been copied exactly from the hand- 
writing of Petrarch. By the use of these 
finer characters which, while more distinct 
than the old types, also took up consider- 
ably less space, a volume of small and handy 
size was made to contain the matter which 
had formerly filled an unwieldy folio. The 
superiority of handy octavos, from the point 
of view of readers and scholars, over pon- 
derous quartos and folios need hardly be 
pointed out. The new type was called 
Aldine from its inventor, as well as italic ; 
but the former name, natural and appropriate 
as it was, has unfortunately dropped out of 
use. 

The first work printed in the new way 
was an octavo edition of Virgil, issued in 
1501, a book which is now extremely rare, 
A defective copy sold not long ago for one 
hundred and forty-five pounds. Thereis a 
copy in the British Museum and another in 
Lord Spencer’s -magnificent library at 
Althorp; a library which, by the way, 
possesses no less than six hundred and ten 
of the works printed by the Aldine Press, 
including fifteen on vellum by the elder 
Aldus. The first Italian work in the new 
type was an edition of Petrarch, also pub- 
lished in 1501, and edited by Cardinal 
Bembo from an autograph manuscript of 
the poet—a fact which perhaps gave rise to 
the story that the italic letters were copied 
from Petrarch’s own writing. 

It was in the following year (1502) that 
Aldus first used the design, the well-known 
anchor around which a dolphin is entwined, 
with which he afterwards marked all his 
books. It was not original, for it occurs on 
medals of Vespasian and Domitian, but was 
well adapted to the printer’s purpose ; for, 
according to the usual explanation, the 


| dolphin denoted swiftness in execution, and 


the anchor steadiness in conception, the 
whole being equivalent to the Horatian 
maxim “ festina lente,” hasten slowly. 





Venice, at this period, enjoyed a larger 
measure of political and religious freedom 
than many of the neighbouring states, but 
still a printer had to be on his guard 
against publishing what might give offence 
to his superiors, more especially to the 
powers of the ecclesiastical world. In 
1498, Aldus printed an edition of the 
works of Politian, but it is significant 
that an account of the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, in which a pope appeared as acces- 
sory before the fact to murder, is omitted ; 
the printer probably was afraid lest its 
publication might annoy the Court of 
Rome, and get himself into trouble. In 
the same year Aldus issued a catalogue of 
his publications—a work of great interest, 
for it contains the prices at which the 
books were issued, but only one copy 
of this catalogue, found in the French 
National Library, is known to exist. 

Aldus was a man of inexhaustible 
energy, a8 well as of great learning. He 
took as good care of the outsides of his 
books as of the insides, and did much to 
develope the art of ornamental bookbinding. 
Jean Grolier, the famous amateur of bind. 
ings, was one of his friends, and had many 
of the Aldine books magnificently bound. 
In addition to the labours connected with 
his printing-press, of which some slight 
idea has been given, Aldus taught Greek, 
maintained an extensive correspondence 
with the literati of many countries, and 
wrote many valuable and interesting dedi- 
cations and prefaces to the books that 
came from his press. Many of these 
prefaces are interesting not only on their 
own account, but also for the allusions 
which they often contain to the literary 
men and life of the time, and for occasional 
references to the details of the printer's 
business, which would otherwise have been 
lost, For instance, in the preface to the 
“editio princeps” of Euripides, published 
in 1503, Aldus mentions that he usually 
printed one thousand copies of his octavo 
editions, and in the preface to a Catullus 
of the preceding year, he professes to have 
printed as many as three thousand copies 
of that book. The numbers seem large 
for that period, and are significant of no 
small amount of intellectual life and 
interest, 

Aldus also wrote a Latin grammar, 
which he published in 1507. This book 
was prompted by the recollection of his 
own early sufferings as a pupil under an 
ignorant dominie, who thought to teach 
him Latin grammar by making him learn 
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by heart a-certain book by an Alessandro 
de Villadei, who flourished early in the 
thirteenth century, which professed to be 
a grammar, but was simply a string of 
doggrel verses in barbarous Latin. Aldus, 
in his youth, lost much precious time over 
this worthless book, and therefore en- 
deavoured, by the publication of his own 
grammar, to spare other boys the same 
misfortune, 

A sad interruption to the printer’s 
beneficent work occurred in 1505. War 
was raging in the north of Italy, and 
Aldus was obliged to close his establish- 
ment and quit Venice. He travelled in 
many parts of the Continent, and did not 
return to Venice till 1507. On his way 
thither from Milan, he was arrested by 
soldiers of the Duke of Mantua, who took 
him for a spy, and he was imprisoned at 
Caneto. His incarceration did not last 
long, and his release was largely owing to 
the influence of one of his learned Milanese 
friends, the Vice-Chancellor of the Senate 
of that city. On his return to Venice he 
found his affairs in confusion, and himself 
threatened with poverty ; but he reopened 
his printing-house, and endeavoured to re- 
establish his business. He was joined in 
the following year by Andrea Torresani, 
whose daughter he had married a few years 
before, and who brought some much-needed 
capital into the business. But a renewal 
of the war again closed the printing-house 
in 1509, and during the next two years no 
books whatever were published. 

Aldus, however, was not easily daunted ; 
he returned to his work in 1512, and in 
the following year printed a Plato with a 
noteworthy dedication by himself, ad- 
dressed to the famous Pope Leo the Tenth. 
In this interesting address the printer 
shows that he well knew the value of his 
labours. 

“Some learned men,” he writes, ‘‘ con- 
sider me indeed rather as a Hercules; 
because, unmindful of difficulties and 
dangers, I have rendered greater services 
to the cause of letters than any other 
person for many ages past. This has so 
far entitled me to their esteem that both 
in person and by letter they almost weary 
me with their commendations; sed non 
ego credulus illis; nor in truth have I 
ever yet published a book which has 
pleased myself. Such is the regard which 
I bear to literatura, that I wish to render 
those books which are intended for the 
use of the learned, not only as correct, but 


: a8 beautiful as possible. On this account, 





if there be an error, although ever so 
trivial, occasioned by my own oversight or 
by that of those who assist me in the task 
of correction, although opere in magno 
fas est obrepere somnum, for these works 
are not the labour of a day, but of many 
years, without rest or intermission, yet so 
greatly do I regret these errors, that I 
would gladly expunge each of them at the 
expense of a piece of gold.” 

The Pope acknowledged his merits by a 
bull, dated November the twenty-eighth, 
1513, in which, after alluding to his 
metal types as “so elegantly executed 
as to appear to be written with a pen,” 
he proceeds to grant him the monopoly 
for fifteen years of reprinting and pub- 
lishing all the classic writers whose 
works had already issued from his press, 
or which might thereafter be printed 
from the types of his own invention ; he 
also grants him for the same period the 
exclusive use of his own invention, the 
cursive or italic type. In the same bull 
the Pope denounced heavy pecuniary 
penalties, and threatened sentence of ex- 
communication, against all who should 
infringe these privileges; but at the same 
time advised Aldus to sell his books at 
a reasonable price, and wound up with an 
expression of confidence in the -integrity 
and obedience of the printer. ; 

But the days of the master were nearly 
numbered. Although he devoted himself 
to his business with much of his old energy, 
the interruptions to his work and conse- 
quent ruin to his fortune’ had broken him 
down, and in 1515 he died, aged about 
sixty-seven, leaving his affairs in a very 
confused condition. It is not to the credit 
of Venice that no memorial was raised to 
her famous citizen until 1828, when a slab 
of marble was placed in the Church of 
Saint Augustine, bearing the following 
inscription : 


Manucia gens erudita nem. ignota 
Hoc loci arte typographica excelluit. 


After the death of Aldus Manutius the 
printing business was carried on by his 
father-in-law, Andrea Torresani, assisted 
by his two sons, till 1529, when Andrea 
died. For four years thereafter business 
was at a standstill, owing to disputes 
between his sons and those of Aldus; but 
at last, in 1533, work was resumed under 
the direction of Paulus Manutius, the 
third son of Aldus, who was born in 1512, 
Paulus died in 1574, and was succeeded 
by his son Aldus, named after his grand- 
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father, who continued to own the printing 
busiress at Venice, but himself lived 
mostly at Rome, where he managed the 
Vatican Press. He died at Rome in 1597, 
aged fifty. The history of the printing- 
house during the reigns of the son and 
grandson of Aldus is of comparatively 
small importance, Neither Paulus Manu- 
tius, nor Aldus the younger, had the same 
qualifications as were possessed by the 
founder of the house ; nor did they give 
the same unremitting attention to the 
texts of the books which they printed, and 
consequently the works issued by them 
are much inferior in point of correct- 
ness to those published by Aldus the 
elder. 

The real interest of the house and its 
work died with its founder, to whose 
labours we owe, as a well-known scholar, 
Mr. Chancellor Christie, has truly observed, 
“a series of works which contributed more 
than those of any single printer or family 
of printers to the progress of learning and 
literature in Europe.” 





A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


By EVELYN FLETCHER. 


——e 
CHAPTER I, 


“TT is a most extraordinary and prepos- 
terous proposition! I never contemplated 
such a contingency for a single instant!” 
said Aunt Deborah, who delighted in long 
words. 

Still, it’s reasonable enough when one 
comes to think of it,” said Aunt Joan 
coolly, , 

‘* Reasonable? Well, you astonish me ! 
Why should this young man come here, 
when we have never so much as set eyes 
on bim in our lives ?” 

“Where should this young man go, 
except to his own aunt’s house ¢” 

“He is no nephew of mine, thank 
heaven !” 

‘Thank heaven, he is my own sister’s 
son |” 

“ Joan, I wonder at you! Small cause 
for thankfulness in your unfortunate re- 
lationship to that most vain and frivolous 
woman |” 

*‘She had her faults, Deborah, like the 
rest of us, and she has long gone to answer 
for them, poor soul. But she was my 





sister, for all that, and this boy is my 
nephew, and as such he will always’ be 
welcome in this house.” And Aunt Joan 
folded her arms composedly across her 
ample chest, and looked at her half-sister 
with a quiet smile, aboees 

They were in striking contrast, those 
two old ladies, as they sat opposite each 
other at the breskfast-table on that fair 
May morning, discussing the letter which 
had descended like a bombshell into the 
midst of their tranquil life. Aunt Deborah 
was undoubtedly the prettier and more 
attractive-looking of the two, Though 
several years younger than her half-sister, 
her hair was snow-white, and contrasted 
well with her singularly youthful com- 
plexion and soft grey eyes. A prettier, 
daintier old lady it would be difficult to 
imagine than she appeared as she sat there 
in the bright morning light, her slight, 
almost girlish figure very erect and stately ; 
for she always made the most of her height, 
knowing well that Nature had been some- 
what niggardly to her in that respect. 
Aunt Deborah was not one of those foolish 
persons who take advantage of a youthful 
appearance to retain the dress and manners 
of long-lost youth ; on the contrary, nothing 
could be more appropriate to her years 
than the richly-falling grey silks that she 
usually wore, with their delicate lace ruffles 
at wrist and throat, while ter marvellous 
caps and scarves were the admiration and 
envy of every old lady within twenty miles 
of Ravensbourne. Her manner, too, was 
always extremely dignified, and charac- 
terised by a certain old-world stateliness 
which was not without its charm in these 
hurrying days of slang and slipshod free- 
and-easiness. 

Very different was Aunt Joan. Her 
warmest admirers could never have dared 
to call her pretty in her best days, and 
they must have been over some half cen- 
tury ago. A grim, powerful face, darkly 
framed in hair as black as the wing of the 
raven whose name she bore; black, piercing 
eyes, that nothing ever escaped ; a com- 
plexion dark as a gipsy’s, and that seemed 
to have braved the storms of her sea-coast 
home during more winters than fall to the 
lot of most of us; and a square, solidly- 
built frame, more remarkable for strength 
than gracefulness, Such was Aunt Joan, 
as she presided at the head of her break- 
fast-table that morning, and looked at her 
sister over the teapot with the quiet smile 
that meant so much. Nor was the pecu- 
liarity of her appearance at all lessened by 
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the clothes she wore. Aunt Joan scorned 
the conventionalities of fashion. In 
dressing herself she considered her own 
ease and comfoit, but paid no heed to the 
esthetic side of the question. Thus she 
wore a very short, skimpily-cut gown of 
some sombre woollen material, revealing a 
pair of particularly solid shoes, of a severely 
plain style of beauty. (Aunt Deborsh’s 
shoes were most dainty affairs, with bows, 
and buckles, and rich decorations in bead- 
work.) Across her broad shoulders she 
usually threw a substantial knitted shawl 
of some peculiarly dingy colour; and her 
hair, which she wore perfectly plain, was 
surmounted by a wonderful knitted helmet, 
somewhat resembling those manufactured 
under the auspices of the Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen. 

Extraordinary as was the effect of 
this head - gear when drawn over the 
hair, it was far surpassed by that pro- 
duced in moments of excitement, when 
Aunt Joan flung it back altogether and 
reared her smooth head, snake-like, from 
the coils of her encircling wool - work 
with a peculiarly alert and threatening 
gesture. At such times those who knew 
her best were apt to mind their man- 
rers and look out for squalls; and even 
Aunt Emmie, usually the least obser- 
vant of mortals, appeared uncomfortable 
and anxious, 

Aunt Emmie sat at the side of the table, 
and had hitherto taken no share in the 
conversation, partly by reason of her youth 
—she had barely seen sixty summers—and 
partly because she was surreptitiously en- 
gaged in committing to memory some 
sentimental verses out of one of those 
nicely got up ‘ Keepsakes” that enjoyed 
such widespread popularity in the early 
years of the century. Aunt Emmie’s was 
a round-eyed, round-faced sort of come- 
liness that wore weil, and her hair, which 
was disposed in short ringlets under a 
small black lace bow, was of a pretty 
colour, and still very abundant, Aunt 
Emmie was youthful, and she knew it; 
but she knew, too, that she was only 
youthful by comparison, and, by the same 
rule, might become old at any moment, 
which was a knowledge that sobered her 
and kept her steady. Therefore, though 
young in heart, she was not overpoweringly 
young in manners; and though she often 
afforded her friends some amusement, she 
rarely incurred their derision. 

Such were the three ladies who sat 
around the breakfast-table at Ravens- 


bourne on the particularly bright May 
morning on which we make their ac- 
quaintance. 

Aunt Deborah made no direct answer 
to Miss Raven’s announcement that her 
nephew would always be welcome in her 
house, but she was not silenced for all 
that. On the contrary, she cast about 
in her mind for some indirect way of 
carrying on the wordy war, and hastened 
to attack one of the side issues suggested 
by her sister’s remarks, 

*Poor boy!” she said, with a gentle 
sigh, ‘I hope he will like our quiet ways 
and orderly life. You will find him rather 
a disturbing element, I fear.” 

“Tt will do us all good to be shaken up 
a bit; save us from growing old before our 
time, perhaps,” said Aunt Joan briskly. 

“For us there may be compensations.” 
Aunt Deborah spoke as though she had 
grave doubts on the point ; ‘‘ but for your 
nephew—I imagine the poor youth sitting 
down to spend a quiet evening with us 
three elderly ladies! He will think he 
has broken into a nunnery.” 

“ Then there will be a spice of romance 
in the adventure, and romance always has 
attractions for the young; ask Emmie, 
there,” 

‘I doubt whether he would find much 
romance in a nunnery where the age of 
the youngest sister exceeded sixty,” Aunt 
Emmie remarked. ‘We shall be poor 
companions for him, I fear.” 

“Then I will send for Maud to come 
— amusé him. She will be quite capable 
of it.” 

* Joan,” and Aunt Deborah looked at 
her earnestly, “ you do not yet know this 
young man. Do you think it wise to 
invite our niece to undertake his enter- 
tainment till you know that he is a fit 
associate for her ¢” 

“Tut, tut; he is my nephew, I tell you. 
Maud is quite able to take care of herself, 
and I shall write to her before I am an 
hour older ; so there, Deb.” 

And Aunt Joan bounced out of the 
room, smiling grimly. She knew if there 
were one thing that thoroughly annoyed 
her sister it was to be called Deb; it 
offended the pretty old lady’s sense of the 
fitness of things, and justly so. 

“Really, Joan has a very reckless way 
of taking people up,” she said to her sister. 
“TI hope she may not have reason to 
repent her credulity.” 

*‘T wonder how old he is?” the younger 





lady remarked. 
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Aunt Deborah looked displeased. 

“ Emmie, I wonder at you. What pos- 
sible interest can you feel in this young 
man—and at your age, too?” 

“He is Jane’s nephew, and—mine.” 

“Don’t be absurd; he is not our rela- 
tion, and we are not going to acknowledge 
him. His mother was—oh, quite an im- 
possible person.” 

“His aunt is the best friend we have 
ever had, Deborah. When you were left 
a widow, with an extremely small in- 
come, what would you have done if it had 
not been for her? What should I have 
done myself ?” 

‘Ob, there is no occasion for you to 
excite yourself. I am not saying anything 
against Joan. She has many good points 
I am quite aware; and her father, I’ve 
always understood, was a most estimable 
man, and very wealthy. That person was 
only her half-sister, after all’s said and 
done, and the father was—oh, quite 
different.” 

“And very poor! That was his worst 
offence, I expect. Deborah, it is wrong 
and ungenerous to make up our minds to 
disown Joan’s nephew just because you 
didn’t like his mother. That is the true 
reason after all,” 

“You are talking of things beyond your 
comprehension, my dear Emmie,” Aunt 
Deborah said loftily. 

* Quite, and I hope they will always 
remain so.” 

“You had better confine your attention 
to those things that lie within your expe- 
rience.” 

“That would be very narrow-minded of 
me. We should live and learn, you know, 
Deborah,” 

Despite her round-syed simplicity, Aunt 
Deborah sometimes found her younger 
sister a little difficult to understand. On 
such occasions she usually dropped the 
subject and took refuge in silence. 


CHAPTER II, 


Ir would, perhaps, be too much to say 
that Rupert Leigh had any keen antici- 
pations of pleasure in the approaching 
meeting with his unknown aunt. He 
knew it had been his mother’s wish that 
he should make her acquaintance if ever 
he should find himself in England, and he 
had written accordingly to propose a visit 
very shortly after his arrival. 

Somewhat to his surprise, he had re- 
ceived a hearty response by return of 





post ; and this surprise ‘was not untinged 
with dismay when he found that he was 
evidently expected to pay a visit of some 
weeks’ duration. He certainly had not 
bargained for this, but he knew nothing 
of Aunt Joan’s family circle, or the re- 
sources of the neighbourhood in which she 
lived, and he was, moreover, of a cheerful 
nature, and more prone to hope the best 
than fear the worst. So he wrote as 
promptly as the old lady herself ; and the 
next afternoon saw his arrival at the little 
station, some two miles from Ravens- 
bourne, where Aunt Joan’s carriage was 
awaiting him. 

It was a pretty drive over heath-clad 
hills, and through wooded valleys, with 
frequent glimpses of the sea from the 
higher ground, and that delicious freshness 
in the air that is never to be found far 
inland. The afternoon was beautiful with 
all the sunny beauty of May, and the sea 
sparkled and flashed in the strong flood of 
sunshine that poured down upon it, un- 
dimmed by even a passing cloud. 

“There’s Ravensbourne, sir,” and the 
grey-haired coachman turned with the 
freedom of an old servant, and pointed 
with his whip to the opposite hillside ; 
“the red roof over yonder.” 

* Ravensbourne is the name of the 
village, I suppose?” Rupert asked, shading 
his eyes from the sun. 

“No, sir; it’s just the house. Bourneley 
is the next village, so Miss Raven made 
up the name like when she came to live 
here.” 

“That was some time ago ?” 

“A matter of forty years, sir. She’s 
done a deal to the place, too. I was in 
her service before she came here, and 
have seen the changes grow up, as I may 
say.” ‘ 

Then Aunt Joan must be a person of 
some importance. Somehow, Rupert had 
scarcely been prepared for this, Her well- 
appointed, albeit somewhat old-fashioned, 
carriage had been a surprise to him, for— 
though he could hardly have said why— 
he was certainly under the impression that 
his mother’s half-sister was no richer than 
his mother had been, and that was very 
poor indeed. He began to feel a con- 
siderable increase of curiosity as he 
realised how very wide of the mark his 
preconceived theories had been, and tried 
to recall all he had heard of the old lady 
whose acquaintance he was about to make. 
After all, it was very little; his mother 
had rarely spoken of her own family, or 
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her early days, and beyond a vague im- 
pression that Aunt Joan would prove to 
be rather an original character, he had no 
ideas on the subject. Perhaps it was just 
as well. 

At length the carriage turned in at the 
iron gates, and Rupert saw the picturesque 
old house, with its red roof and many 
gables, glowing ruddily in the afternoon 
sunshine, 

He saw something else besides. 

Aunt Joan was standing in the wide 
doorway all ready to receive him; her 
short black skirt raised above the stone 
step by half a foot at least, her helmet on 
her head, and a broad smile on her strong 
face. It wasa spectacle the like of which 
Rapert had never seen before, and he held 
~ breath for a moment as he looked at 

er. 

Yes, Aunt Joan was an original cha- 
racter. His vague impression had been 
perfectly correct. 

‘t My dear boy,” she said, in a deep bass 
voice that made him jump, “I’m very glad 
to see you. Welcome to Ravensbourne. 
Saxton, how Jess is steaming. You 
have driven too fast. Oh, don’t tell me. 
She’s getting too fat, and you must be 
careful.” 

“She wants more exercise, ma’am; 
that’s what Jess wants.” 

‘*See she has it, then. Now let’s look 
at you, Rupert.” She drew herself up in 
an easy attitude, her hands on her hips, 
her head thrown back, “ Attention, sir ; 
and don’t laugh.” 

“T beg your pardon, Aunt Joan,” he 
laughed, as he complied with her directions. 

She nodded her head approvingly. 

‘Nicely brought up, I see, That's 
right. But I’ve one fault to find with 
you, nephew. You're too old.” 

“T’'m very sorry, but——” 

“So am I, for you can’t mend it. Now, 
I was looking for a young fellow of five- 
and-twenty, or so; but you——” 

“Tm nearer five-and-thirty. I’m really 
awfully sorry to disappoint you.” 

“IT don’t know that you disappoint me 
exactly,” she retorted; “but your age 
does. Still, as I suppose it can’t be 
helped, we must make the best of it. 
Bat come indoors, and make the ac- 
quaintance of the younger ladies of my 
family,” 

He followed her in amused silence 
across the wide hall into the drawing-room, 
where Aunt Deborah sat in state waiting 
to receive the objectionable nephew. 





“Rupert, this is my sister, Mrs. Cran- 
stoune; your Aunt Deborah — by cour- 
tesy.” 

Aunt Joan’s black eyes twinkled as she 
awaited the effect of this introduction. 
Though he might be five-and-thirty, her 
nephew was a singularly handsome man ; 
and Aunt Deborah, despite her little airs 
and graces, was quite as impressionable as 
the rest of her sex. 

“T hope Aunt Deborah will allow me 
the privilege?” Rupert said, with a chival- 
rous grace that became him well. This 
pretty old lady was an agreeable surprise, 
for until this moment he had never even 
heard of her existence. 

“Bat it is a mere matter of courtesy, 
Mr. Leigh,” she said, almost regretfully ; 
‘“‘ we are not really connected.” 

“That is my misfortune,” he replied 
promptly. ‘I’m sure you would not wish 
me to suffer for it as though it were my 
fault?” 

“Bat, Mr. Leigh-——” 

“Will you not call me Rapert, Aunt 
Deborah ?” 

She smiled, demurred, and at last con- 
sented. 

Aunt Joan looked on, her arms folded, a 
grim smile on her firmly-cut lips. 

“ Where’s Emmie ?” she asked abruptly. 

“In the garden, I suppose. See, here 
she comes,” 

“ Rupert, your Aunt Emmie. Now you 
know all the old ladies. There will be 


‘another here to-morrow; but I think 


you'll find us enough for to-night, more 
especially if you reckon us by our united 
ages.” 

“We are all old enough to venture to 
say we are very glad to see you, Rupert,” 
Aunt Emmie said pleasantly, as she shook 
hands with him. ‘ You are quite an event 
in our quiet lives.” 

“Thank you. I hope I may prove a 
pleasant one.” 

“Emmie, will you show Rupert his 
room? You don’t mind the stairs. I do,” 

“ Certainly, Joan.” 

And she led the way upstairs accord- 
ingly, while Rupert followed, wondering a 
little what sort of time awaited him in the 
company of these three strangely contrast- 
ing old ladies, 

“ This is your room, and I’m sure I hope 
you'll be comfortable here;” and Aunt 
Emmie threw open a door and looked 
round the very pretty room with a severely 
critical air. ‘ You must tell us, Rupert, if 
we have forgotten anything; but it is so 
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you will ask for anything you want.” 

‘T’m sure you've taken every care of 
me, even to those beautiful flowers,” as his 
amused glance fell on a somewhat stiff 
bunch of hyacizths on the toilet-table. 
Did you put them there, Aunt Emmie ? 
That was very good of you.” 

‘*T thought, as you’d been out of England 
so long, you’d perhaps find them home-like, 
thovgh, to be sure, they’re not English 
flowers exactly,” she said, colouring a little 
with gratification. ‘ You've brought your 
own smcking things, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, but I shouldn’t dream of smoking 
in here,” he said hastily. 

“ But why not? We want you to make 
yourself at home, and Joan would be sorry 
that you should give up your usual habits. 
We know that you gentlemen are so de- 
pendent on your smoke.” 

“Still, I can exist without it for a few 
hours ; and I assure you I rarely smoke in 
the house.” 

“ As you please. Have the servants un- 
strapped your portmanteau? Ah, that is 
right. I will leave you, then.” She was 
about to close the door when another idea 
occurred to her, and she paused for a 
moment to say: “ Oh, by the way, Rupert, 
if you want any shaving-water or anything, 
please ring for Susan. You’ll find her very 
attentive and obliging, I believe, though 
her memory—— But there, you'll find 
that out for yourself; and you want to get 
rid of me, I’m eure, though you're too polite 
to say so,” 

“ Now that is a base libel!” he laughed ; 
but Aunt Emmie shook her head wisely 
and withdrew. 

Left to himself, Rupert looked around 
with a smile at all the evidences of kindly 





all it was pleasant to be the object of so 
many little attentions, and the home-like 
feeling it gave him was agreeable enough 
for a time, After the wandering life he 
had led, the quiet, that in another mood 
might have oppressed him, seemed strangely 
restful and soothing; and as he looked 
from his window over the sloping lawns to 
the wooded valley and the distant hills, he 
felt glad he had come, and no longer feared 
that life beneath his aunt’s roof would 
weary him too unendurably. 

Yet the position was a novel one, and 
he could not but smile as he pictured 
himself making the fourth in this quiet and 
elderly party. It would be a new ex- 
perience altogether, and he felt that he 
must be a strange and somewhat disturbing 
element in this house, where for so long a 
time none but lady visitors had been re- 
ceived. 

A knock at the door disturbed his medi- 
tations. He opened it, and there stood 
Aunt Emmie, panting a little from the 
haste with which she had ascended the 
stairs. 

“TI forgot to tell you that we have 
afternoon tea at half-past four,” she said 
apologetically. ‘Joan says of course you 
won’t care for tea; but I thought perhaps 
after your journey——” 

“T always drink tea when I can get it,” 
he replied emphatically. ‘“ Aunt Joan is 
quite mistaken, and I’m very much obliged 
to you for telling me. I must just 
wash my hands, but I'll be down in a 
minute.” 

“TI hope you'll like the soap,” Aunt 
Emmie said, as she turned away. “I put 
you out brown Windsor. I always use it 
myself.” 
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